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A young lady1 who had married a man much her infer!-our in rank being mentioned, a question arose how a woman's relations should behave to her in such a situation; and, while I recapitulate the debate, and recollect what has since happened2,1 cannot but be struck in a manner that delicacy forbids me to express. While I contended that she ought to be treated with an inflexible steadiness of displeasure, Mrs. Thrale was all for mildness and forgiveness, and, according to the vulgar phrase, ' making the best of a bad bargain.' JOHNSON. ' Madam, we must distinguish. Were I a man .of rank, I would not let a daughter starve who had made a mean marriage; but having voluntarily degraded herself from the station which she was originally entitled to hold, I would support her only in that which she herself had chosen; and would not put her on a level with my other daughters. You are to consider, Madam, that it is our duty to maintain the subordination of civilized society; and when there is a gross and shameful deviation from rank, it should be punished so as to deter others from the same perversion.'
After frequently considering this subject, I am more and more confirmed in what I then meant to express, and which was sanctioned by the authority, and illustrated by the wisdom, of Johnson; and I think it of the utmost consequence to the happiness of Society, to which subordination is absolutely necessary3. It is weak, and contemptible, and unworthy, in a parent to relax in such a case. It is sacrificing general advantage to private feelings. And let it be considered, that the claim of a daughter who has acted thus, to be restored to her former situation, is either fantastical or
Night Piece on death deserves every praise, and, I should suppose, with very little amendment, might be made to surpass all those night pieces and church-yard scenes that have since appeared.'
1  Mr. Croker says,' no doubt Lady Susan Fox who, in 1773, married Mr. William O'Brien, an actor.'   It was in 1764 that she was married, so that it is not likely that she was the subject of this talk.  See Horace Walpole's Letters, iv. 221.
2  Mrs. Thrale's marriage with Mr. Piozzi. 8 See ante, \. 472.
unjust.grasp; that his curiosity was unlimited, and his judgment cultivated.'   Horace Walpole (Letters, ii. 128) allowed that he was bad company.   'Sept. 3,1748.   I agree with you most absolutely in your opinion about Gray; he is the worst company in the world.   From a melancholy turn, from living reclusely, and 'from a little too much dignity, he never converses easily; all his words are measured and
